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WHAT SHOULD THE MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
AIM TO ACCOMPLISH? 1 

I. 

The secondary school in this country, especially the public 
high school, is just beginning to assume, consciously, the impor- 
tance of an independent educational institution. There will no 
doubt continue to be hereafter, as there have been in the past, 
" preparatory schools ;" that is, schools whose aims and work 
are determined wholly by college entrance requirements ; but, in 
general, the secondary school is not destined to be a preparatory 
school. It will aim not merely to prepare for education, it will 
aim at education itself. This statement does not mean, of course, 
that the secondary school will aim to complete a human being's 
education, but that the school will decline to continue to defer, 
until the pupil enters college, the specific training in knowledge 
and power which enables him to get a proper acquaintance with 
modern life, its problems and opportunities, and the correspond- 
ing degree of power to participate intelligently and successfully 
in human affairs. 

This is the meaning of the rapidly changing curricula of our 
secondary schools. But the most obvious recent evidence of this 
revised conception of secondary education is the demand that 
any subjects well pursued in the secondary school, shall be made 
available in satisfying the requirements for admission to college. 
In other words, the schools are beginning to demand that while, 
heretofore, they have, very generally, followed the colleges in 
regarding Latin and Greek as the most valuable subjects in the 
course of study for all secondary school pupils, and for those 
pupils who intended to go to college in particular, the colleges shall 
now follow the schools in abating this emphasis on the tradi- 

' Read before the Michigan Schoolmasters' Club, April 2, 1897. 
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tionally preferred subjects ; and when they make this demand, 
they make it in the interests of the pupils themselves. The 
question here at issue is of course broader than the question 
whether the classics or modern languages and science possess 
the greatest educational value. The question is, What is the 
independent function of modern secondary education, and what 
are the form and content of the most desirable programme through 
which this function may be fulfilled ? To this question I invite 
your attention. 

At the outset, it will be necessary to glance at the present 
condition and contemporary aims of elementary (pre-secondary) 
education, in order that we may see what the groundwork is on 
which the secondary education of the immediate future may 
build ; and also that we may determine, approximately, the time 
limits of secondary education itself. 

It is well known that the elementary school, until quite 
recently, confined itself almost entirely for the first eight or nine 
years of the pupil's school life, to the school arts — reading, 
writing, arithmetic and English grammar — together with a good 
deal of statistical book geography, and usually a little history 
and civil government. This curriculum is rapidly giving way to 
the modern "enriched" curriculum with its nature study, its 
clay modeling, its drawing, and other forms of elementary 
instruction in the fine arts, its manual training, its biographical 
and historical studies, its literature, its foreign language, its music, 
its physical training; and it is tolerably clear that these rapid 
changes, now going on in the elementary school courses of 
study, though doubtless often the result of mere imitation, are 
fundamentally due to corresponding changes of aim. 

In the process of transition from the old to the new, there is 
much confusion. Mistakes are doubtless made. We sometimes 
have a faulty and belated enrichment of the later years of the 
grammar school course only, instead of a complete revision and 
enrichment of the course from the beginning ; we have congested 
courses and the corresponding scrappy and superficial work ; we 
have many teachers poorly prepared or not prepared at all to 
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adapt themselves to the requirements of the newer courses of 
study ; and hence a just estimate of what is or may be accom- 
plished is difficult and often impossible. Individuals within and 
without the profession, and even whole communities, unable to 
see the unifying aim and general purpose which underlie specific 
changes recommended, may regard these changes as fads, and 
refuse their consent to have them tried, or at least, may with- 
hold their support and encouragement. 

But it is evident that the old, narrow course of study, with 
its formal content and mechanical routine, is doomed ; and that 
a richer course of study, with a broader and more inspiring con- 
ception of the elementary school-teacher's responsibilities and 
opportunities, is taking its place. The old conception of the 
proper function of the first eight or nine years of the pupil's school 
education was a thorough drill in the school arts — the instruments 
of the acquisition and expression of knowledge. The new con- 
ception, the present aim of elementary school education, seems 
to me to be fairly expressed in the following statement : Ele- 
mentary, or pre-secondary school education, should provide the 
most salutary physical environment for the pupil, and promote 
his normal physical development through appropriate training. 
It should open the mind of the child and and let the world in. 
It should stimulate and gratify curiosity in every field of worthy 
human activity, and utilize this curiosity for the acquisition of 
knowledge and the development of incipient permanent interests 
in and power over this knowledge. It should acquaint the pupil 
with his duties and his privileges as a temporarily dependent 
member of society, and promote the development of habits 
of thought and conduct in harmony with his growing insight. 
At about the age of twelve the period of secondary education 
should begin. 

What, now, is the function of modern secondary education ? 
The answer to this question must be sought in an interpretation 
of recent changes in secondary school courses of study ; for these 
changes represent not only the endeavor of the schools to meet 
the more or less reasonable demands of modern communities, 
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but also the endeavor, on the part of thinking persons, both 
teachers and laymen, to make the schools minister to what seem 
on careful investigation to be the fundamental needs and real 
interests of society and of the individual. 

If we now turn to the secondary school programmes as they 
are, we find that, during the recent past, these programmes have 
shown a rapidly increasing tendency to change from the old, single, 
fixed curriculum embracing chiefly Latin, Greek and mathemat- 
ics, to two or more parallel courses of study, comprising many 
other subjects as well as one or both or neither of the classical 
languages. Still more recently there is a marked tendency to 
convert all these courses into a single, flexible course, from which 
the pupil may, under certain restrictions, select his studies at will ; 
that is to say, recent changes in secondary school programmes 
have been in the direction of scope and flexibility. It need 
hardly be repeated that these changes are chiefly the result of 
external demands and of the convictions of the teachers who 
manage the schools. They have not been stimulated by the 
marked encouragement of the colleges ; for, at the present day, 
several important colleges still decline to regard any pre-collegi- 
ate course of study as comparable in value to the traditional 
classical course. The present characteristics of secondary school 
programmes have therefore, developed rather in spite of than 
with the cooperation of the colleges. 

Bearing in mind the great influence of collegiate preferences 
on pre-collegiate courses of study, it must be admitted that these 
characteristics show clearly that whatever else the secondary 
school may attempt it must afford equal opportunities to all 
pupils to get the elements of general culture whether the pupils 
subsequently go to college or not ; and that, on this point, the 
teachers and the community are in substantial agreement what- 
ever the attitude of the colleges may be. But what is general 
culture ? This question I shall answer by and by. There is 
still something that I wish to say on the importance of recent 
changes in secondary school programmes considered as the 
result of reasonable public demands. 
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The rapid development of the public high school and the 
final acceptance and cheerful support of it as a fixed and indis- 
pensable portion of our public school systems, date only from 
the recent past. Anti-high-school waves no longer traverse the 
country since the high school has ceased to serve only a limited 
portion of the community, by a too close adherence to the 
classical course of study, the preferred college preparatory 
course ; and since it has aimed to adapt itself more and more 
through the scope and flexibility of its programmes to the 
growing demands of the whole community so far as the differ- 
ing opportunities and capacities of the children permit. 

Together with this improved adaptation of the school to the 
needs of each individual, there is also a growing recognition of 
the important social as well as individual or psychological function 
which the school has to fulfill. This is as it should be. The 
very life of any institution of modern society depends on its 
efficacy in promoting public as well as private ends. It has 
been justly said that "all educational institutions must die which 
do not directly and conspicuously promote either the spiritual 
or material interests of men." Now, the material and the spir- 
itual interests of men change with advancing civilization ; hence, 
the primary social function of all education, and, in particular, 
of secondary education, is to adapt every individual to the civ- 
ilization of his time. It is no wonder that contemporary thought 
should emphasize this function of modern education ; the only 
wonder is that we have not emphasized it long ago. 

How modern elementary or pre-secondary school educa- 
tion at present begins the fulfillment of this function was briefly 
set forth above. It was pointed out that during the stage 
of elementary education the child was to be made respon- 
sive to the varied interests of life; was to have the oppor- 
tunity to exercise all his powers ; and was to develop habits 
of thought and conduct in harmony with his growing insight as 
a temporarily dependent member of society. On this basis 
secondary education is to begin. 

The time for secondary education to begin is not arbitrarily 
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chosen. The years covered by it, say from the pupil's thirteenth 
to his nineteenth or twentienth year, mark the transition from 
early childhood into later childhood and youth ; the period dur- 
ing which the child should put away childish things and learn 
to appreciate the interests and the purposes of men ; learn to 
find his place in the social whole, and to realize the interdepen- 
dence of public and private interests. It is the period when 
life aims and life habits emerge distinctly, and when they, 
so far as they are amenable to education, may, therefore, be 
permanently influenced. These life aims and life habits depend, 
primarily, on the gradual development of the pupil's dominant 
interests and powers ; for an individual's dominant interests 
and powers wholly determine the kind of work he voluntarily 
engages in, and also the sources of his pleasures ; and thus 
ultimately wholly determine his productiveness and the charac- 
ter of his public and private life. To carry forward the work 
of development already begun in the elementary school, and 
at the same time to discharge its duty to society as well as 
to the individual, it is, therefore, clear that secondary education 
should especially promote the development of each pupil's dominant 
interests and powers ; and further, that it should seek to render these 
interests and powers subservient to life's serious purposes, and also to 
the possibility of participation in the refined pleasures of life. 

The serious purposes of life are, first, self-support ; or, when 
that is unnecessary, some worthy form of service ; second, 
intelligent, active participation in human affairs ; the desire to 
be one who, while performing his private duties and enjoying 
whatever leisure he may earn or deserve, is to work with his 
fellow men for the continuous improvement and happiness of 
his race, his nation, and his own immediate community. 

The refined pleasures of life are found in the ability to par- 
ticipate with intelligence and appreciation in the intellectual and 
aesthetic interests of cultivated men. These pleasures, like most 
of the inspiration to worthy living in the pursuit of the serious 
purposes of life, are brought within the reach of men through 
general culture. 
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This is the meaning of the scope of the modern secondary 
school programme, and also of the growing tendency toward 
flexible rather than mandatory programmes, especially in the 
public high schools, so far as these programmes are based on 
reasonable public demands — demands approved by thoughtful 
teachers. It seems to me, therefore, that the independent func- 
tion of modern secondary education is fairly described in the 
following statement : 

First, to promote the pupil's normal physical development 

Second, to stimulate every individual to aim at intelligent self- 
support or some worthy form of life-work, whether he inherits 
an income or not ; and to give him general preparation for such 
activity. 

Third, to stimulate and prepare each pupil, so far as his age 
and the time limits of secondary education permit, to participate, 
intelligently and helpfully, in promoting the welfare of the 
society of which he is to form a part. 

Fourth, to prepare and to stimulate each pupil to carry for- 
ward his own development uninterruptedly, so far as his circum- 
stances permit, through self-teaching, whether he continues his 
studies in some higher institution after his school life is closed, 
or whether he enters at once on his active life work. 

This conception of secondary education I now intend to dis- 
cuss and justify. But my time is limited. I must beg you to 
accept an outline of the argument rather than the argument 
itself. 

It will be seen that the statement of the function of sec- 
ondary education just given comprises three classes of aims, 
namely, vocational aims, social aims, and culture aims. These 
three aims are, of course, not separable in practice, although 
they can be rarely, if ever, equally influential in determining any 
particular phase of school work. Moreover, as I shall endeavor 
to show farther on, the attempt to separate them in practice 
would greatly impair their efficacy ; and, in particular, the only 
way to realize the culture aims for many pupils will be the close 
affiliation which the pupils must be led to see between these and 
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the vocational and social or civic aims. These three aims, then, 
ought together to permeate and underlie all the activities of the 
school. We may, however, discuss them separately. 

To assert that secondary education should minister to voca- 
tional aims does not mean that the secondary school should 
teach a trade or a profession. It means, primarily, that the 
school should acquaint the pupil with the meaning and the impor- 
tance of a vocation ; but it also means that the school should 
give the pupil such general preparation for the life pursuit 
for which his tastes and aptitudes especially qualify him, 
that when he leaves the secondary school he may enter on the 
preparation for his chosen pursuit, or that pursuit itself, with 
some knowledge of its scope and meaning, some knowledge of 
the underlying principles on which success in it depends, and 
some power over its fundamental facts and processes. 

Such preparation the secondary school may be expected to 
give, both directly and indirectly ; indirectly, through the 
inspiring example of cultivated teachers devoted to their voca- 
tion ; teachers who consciously but judiciously cultivate sym- 
pathetic relations with their pupils, and lose no opportunity to 
teach, unobtrusively and without preaching, the bearing of all 
education on a life of usefulness. Such teaching we have a 
right to expect of the secondary-school teacher. Who can 
doubt that it would have an important influence on the develop- 
ment of a permanent bent on the part of all teachable pupils 
toward an active life ; toward an anticipation of the time when 
they, too, having made the best possible use of their present 
opportunities, might lay hold on life's larger duties and become 
independent workers in the world ? 

But we also expect the secondary school to minister directly 
to vocational aims through its course of study. Vocations, 
speaking broadly, are mechanical or industrial, commercial, and 
intellectual. The vocational aims of the secondary school for 
intellectual pursuits — for the professions — have long been 
recognized and justified, and need not detain us. It should be 
said, however, that secondary education has not been so admin- 
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istered in the past that this function has been adequately dis- 
charged although recognized. A few moments ago I reminded 
you that since an individual's greatest capacity for service and 
for happiness depends on the discovery and cultivation of his 
permanent interests and real abilities, the pupil's gradual self- 
revelation is one of the most important functions of secondary 
education. This self-revelation and the corresponding develop- 
ment based on it have often been thwarted, or at least obscured 
and delayed if not entirely thwarted, by the narrow and rigid 
programmes of the past. With the advent of an enlarged scope, 
and the flexibility now happily becoming general in secondary 
school programmes, we may confidently hope for steady improve- 
ment in this regard in the future. We must admit, however, 
that the vocational aims of the secondary school as regards 
preparation for professional pursuits have been recognized and 
justified, whatever shortcomings in achievement there may be. 
What we do not yet fully recognize, however, is the function of 
the secondary school as regards the vocational aims of those 
who subsequently devote themselves to industrial and commer- 
cial pursuits. This function deserves recognition on the broad- 
est grounds, both for the sake of the vocational interests them- 
selves and for the sake of all the possible interests which the 
individual or society has. 

This means that in addition to the purely intellectual courses 
of the school we should maintain in every secondary school, 
whether public or private, courses in manual training, and com- 
mercial courses, which, together with their general educational 
aims, minister directly to vocational and social aims. 

I am aware that the argument for courses in manual train- 
ing is not a new one. But who will assert that we have heeded 
it as it deserves to be heeded. Again, I desire to insist on the 
indispensable value of such courses in all secondary educa- 
tion, and not on the establishment of isolated manual training or 
commercial high schools, although I am ready to admit the pres- 
ent value of such separate schools as important transitional stages 
in the evolution of the comprehensive scheme of secondary edu- 
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cation toward which I believe we are tending, and which seems 
to me both inevitable and desirable. Moreover, in the existing 
manual training classes, and manual training or mechanic arts 
high schools, pedagogical rather than vocational and social ends 
have received most attention and the greatest emphasis. This 
is attested by the prevalent tone of most of the discussion of 
manual training, and also by the fact that manual training 
classes and schools have been attended hitherto far more numer- 
ously by the children of business and professional classes than 
by the children of artisans. I am far from indifferent to the 
general educational value of appropriate manual training for all 
classes of children of both sexes, as will be apparent farther on. 
But my present purpose is to insist on the necessity of manual 
training and commercial courses in all secondary schools, for 
vocational and social ends, and for the industrial and commer- 
cial classes in particular. I beg you to bear with me, therefore, 
while I briefly remind you of two or three of the arguments most 
important for my present purpose. 

First, as to manual training. The essential point to be kept 
in mind in the discussion of manual training for vocational ends 
in education is this: "that ours is the epoch of industrial insta- 
bility [and industrial specialization] by reason of which the 
working boy of today needs not so much any one trade as that 
combination of qualities which will enable him to turn with 
facility from one occupation to another as each in turn is sup- 
planted in the course of the industrial evolution." 1 Such train- 
ing is of course very different from training for a single trade. 
"The policy of training boys for one narrow trade cannot per- 
manently commend itself to men and women in an epoch of 
industrial change [and of highly specialized mechanical skill]. 
On the contrary, the more specialized the processes of com- 
merce and manufacture become the more must we insist on the 
education of all the powers of all the workers. The more stupe- 
fyingly monotonous the manipulation which the machine pre- 

"'The Working Boy," by Florence Kelley, American Journal of Sociology, 
II, 158. 
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scribes the more must all stress be laid upon variety and thor- 
oughness in training of mind as well as hand of all who are to 
tend machines. The greater the probability that the boy will be 
a motorman, merely pressing a button, that the compositor will 
be supplanted by the linotype, and the tailor by the little girl at 
the machine, the more must the school do for all three that 
which their occupations can no longer do for them, namely, 
teach them to think and live and use all their faculties. The 
more precarious the position of the skilled man the more must 
we demand of the schools versatility, thoroughness, and the 
effort to make valuable people of the whole body of children." 1 

The social influence of manual training courses in all sec- 
ondary schools is also important. "Where the school library 
and school workshop are coordinate parts of the public school 
system the Fourth of July floods of oratory concerning the dig- 
nity of labor may perhaps be safely dammed into a narrower 
channel, for the dignity of labor will then form a part of the 
daily experience of the boys and girls. Today their experience 
teaches them that this nation believes that there should be sci- 
entific and literary education at the cost of the community, 
extending over several years, for one set of children ; while for 
another and much larger set there are at most four or five years 
of instruction, of meager reading, writing, and arithmetic, fol- 
lowed by entrance upon the work of life in early childhood, with 
no previous preparation for it and no unity whatever between 
the school and work." 2 

Next as to the commercial courses : "As varied and complex 
as are the wants of our national life, so varied and complex are 

the needs of our educational system If we should find 

that there is an educational need and no corresponding educa^ 
tional institution it becomes our duty as public spirited citizens 
to do our best to secure the establishment of such institu- 
tions 

1 " The Working Boy," by Florence Kelley, American Journal of Sociology, 
II, 158. 

"Ibid. 
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" Nothing is more obvious and remarkable in the develop- 
ment of modern social life than the ever-increasing importance 
of the business classes of the community. Even in Europe, 
where the nobility, the army, the civil service, the learned pro- 
fessions, still occupy the leading social and political positions, 
the social status of the business classes is continually changing 
for the better. The business classes themselves are acquiring a 
continually increasing influence in politics and society. In our 
own country, where business was from the beginning the occu- 
pation of the leading portion of the community, the business 
classes were never beyond the pale of society, as in Europe, but 
even here the relative position of business men in politics and 
society is rapidly changing, to the disadvantage of the classes 
formerly looked upon as social and political leaders. The 
heroes to whom our children look up, whose deeds are related 
with admiration, are today the great captains of trade and 
industry, as the great orators, preachers, and lawyers were of a 
former period. Whether for weal or woe, the dominating tone 
of American society, the ideas of American youth, are set to an 
ever-increasing extent by the great railroad manager, the insur- 
ance director, the banker, the merchant, the manufacturer." 1 

The aim of commercial education, such as I desire, may he 
stated in a few words; it is "to awaken a profound interest in 
business as such ; to train a youth to an appreciation of the 
functions of business and business practice in our modern life ; 
to inform him as to the history of industry and trade ; to awaken 
his interest in its future ; to train him to keep his eyes open as 
to business possibilities ; to inspire him with a healthy respect 
for business in all its branches ; to arouse a determination to 
become not only a successful business man in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but a useful one as well ; to beget a public spirit ; 
to excite an interest in the higher welfare of society ; in a word, 
to become a public-spirited, intelligent, well educated and suc- 
cessful man of affairs." 2 

1 Professor Edmund J. James in an address before the American Bankers' Asso- 
ciation. Published by the association. 
' Ibid. 
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Although we have commercial courses in existing high schools 
and many so-called commercial colleges, it can hardly be claimed 
that the aims and work of these courses and commercial colleges 
meet the demand just quoted. Secondary-school courses with 
such aims seem to me as important as the manual training courses 
and for like reasons — i. e., primarily for vocational and social 
education, but also in an important sense for the general educa- 
tion, the general culture, which may be based on them or 
naturally associated with them, and which without them is too 
often missed altogether by most children and youth of the 
industrial and commercial classes. 

Unless the public secondary school which the community 
supports by taxation, or the public secondary school which 
invites the support of the community, responds to the two fun- 
damental needs of our youth which have just been considered, 
pupils too often pass at once from the elementary schools to 
their life work ; or if their circumstances permit, they may, so 
far as preparation for business is concerned, seek it, at present, 
in some inferior institution like the commercial colleges. In 
either case the result is likely to be attended by widespread 
ignorance among the industrial and commercial classes, which 
makes them the prey of the demagogue and the social agitator; 
and by the accompanying disheart&ning indifference to all 
interests except the narrowly useful, important as these are. A 
child who, on leaving the elementary school, thenceforward 
devotes himself to a trade or to business, is almost sure to have 
his interests limited by his occupation, whether with or against 
his original inclination, to say nothing of the fact that his success 
is made extremely difficult because of his ignorance and inad- 
equate preparation. If, however, all obstacles to success are 
ultimately overcome by his unusual industry and natural capacity, 
in the end, the successful but unenlightened merchant or artisan 
is almost sure to swell the ranks of the philistines ; for he has 
missed the development of those extra-vocational interests which 
persons of some degree of cultivation possess in common, and 
which serve to enrich and sweeten life. 
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I have urged the special importance of courses in manual 
training and commercial courses for the children of the industrial 
and commercial classes. But such courses are needed not 
merely to satisfy the educational needs of these classes. Many 
a youth from the professional classes would be much more useful 
and happy, much more successful, and a much more efficient 
member of society in after life, if, instead of attempting to pur- 
sue a profession which he has drifted into, or which has been 
arbitrarily chosen for him, he had cultivated his mechanical or 
business tastes and capacities and had learned through courses 
in manual training and commercial courses while still a youth, to 
select the calling for which he is best fitted by nature. By 
failing to provide such courses for such a pupil we have pre- 
vented him from developing the powers which he has ; we 
have dwarfed his general culture by requiring him to follow 
a course of instruction to which he was not adapted and 
this has been followed by a professional training through which 
he could only hope to escape failure or at best to attain medi- 
ocrity ; and all this is a sinful perversion of opportunity. These 
courses are accordingly needed as well as the purely intellectual 
courses for the discovery and development of the dominant 
interests and capacities of all children. By placing such courses 
side by side with the intellectual course, by making them solid 
and liberalizing, we attach due weight to their scope and meaning, 
we put the stamp of general approval on them ; we dignify them; 
we make them worth choosing, no matter from what class of 
society the pupil may come. By so doing, the school may 
minister directly and wisely to vocational aims. 

So much' for vocational aims. We have seen that the courses 
which minister to them also minister incidentally and in an 
important sense to social aims. But the social aims themselves 
are too important for all classes of pupils to permit us to be 
satisfied with this. These social aims must themselves receive 
special recognition. 

Harvard University Paul H. HanuS 

(Continued in September.) 



